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At a meeting of a number of the ministers and nembers of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church in the city of Baltimore, convened in St. John’s 
church, on the 27th of July, 1832, a committtee of five Ministers and 
five Laymen were appointed to prepare and publish a Review of the 
Pastoral Address, issued by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at their late session in Philadelphia. The Committee 
assembled on the 28th inst. and prepared the following 


REVIEW. 


The late General Conference 6f the Methodist Episcopal Church, as~ 
sembled in Philadelphia, evinced a most confirmed resolution, to do all 
they could to build up their own church, upon the ruins of ours. The 
Conference was opened by an Address of the Bishops to that body, and 
was closed by a Pastoral Address to the membership of the church; both 
insidiously pointing at us, and ingeniously framed to impede our pro- 
gress, by an entire misrepreseatation, enforced by the sanction of their 
authority. This amounts to an open declaration, on the part of the 
General Conference, that the war shall be perpetuated. Far from ac- 
knowledging our independence, they virtually declare it shall not be ac- 
knowledged. We must, therefore, sustain our defensive posture, and 
prepare for continued hostilities. The professions of their Advocate 
and Journal, of being pacific, and avoiding ‘‘controversy,” is nothing 
more than cne of the stratagems by which their hostile movements are 
concealed. The publication of those two Addresses in their wide- 
spread paper, proves that they know how to carry on the ‘‘controversy”’ 
in their own way; and that is a way which they deem far better calculat- 
ed to sustain their cause, than direct argumentation. By refraining from 
regular discussion, they avoid exposing the indefensible principles of 
their ‘‘economy,’’ (to use a word of which they are remarkably fond) 
and at the same time, make the false impression on the thousands of 
their submissive people, that they are altogether peaceable in their move- 
ments, while Reformers persist in the contention. The amount of dis- 
ingenuousness contained in such professions, may be perceived by read- 
ing the two addresses. 

The statements of the bishops and conference remind us of the events 
which occurred in 1827, when the leaders and trustees of Baltimore city 
station, published in one of the political papers of the city, that “The 
disaffected part of our members bear so small a proportion to the whole 
body as to awaken no apprehension whatever for the safety of the church.”’ 
Yet the same men said about one year after, ‘‘We appeal to all our 
brethren, for the propriety,—nay, for the necessity of the measures which 
the church in Baltimore has pursued in relation to her offending mem- 
bers. But we cannot repress the anxiety we feel for the verdict they shall 

ive.’ Narrative and Defence, p. 81, 82. 

They remind us likewise of the paper written by Thornton Fleming, 
Charles Elliott, and David Sharp, published in their Advocate about a 
year ago, concerning the raiture of Reform in the Monongahela dis- 
trict; in which it is said—‘‘Yet with all these advantages on their side, 
and although attempts have been made again and again to effect seces- 
sions, they are very inconsiderable indeed:—In Pittsburg our loss of 
members has long since been nearly or altogether made up, and we be- 
lieve that our church has flourished more in Ohio circuit since the seces- 
sion, than it did for many years before that time.” (See Methodist Pro- 
testant, vol. I, page 124.) Yet those who are acquainted with the state 
of facts, know full well that the Methodist Protestant Church numbers 
from twelve to fifteen hundred members in the Monongahela district 
alone. 

This Pastoral Address, in like manner, speaking of those “under the 
denomination of reformers,”’ says, ‘‘Seldom has any enterprize resulted 
in a more complete FAILURE—tranquillity has succeeded to the turmoil; 
in scarcely any place has our number been sensibly diminished—their 
seats in our churches have been filled by occupants of a different and a 
better spirit—our system of government is too highly appreciated to be 
shaken by designing men,” &c. &c. Now, if all this be exactly cor- 


rect, why did the bishops notice our insignificant affairs, in the manner 
they did, at the commencement of thei session? And why did the whole 
conference, at its close, make so much of the matter, in their official 
and Pastoral address to the people? These facts evince very plainly, 
that they say one thing, and believe quite another. 

“The storms which, a few years ago, seemed to threaten the stability 
of our institutions, have had the effect,’’ they say, “to root them the 
more deeply in our affections, and consequently to make them flourish 
more vigorously than before they were thus assailed.’ This implies that 
there wasa time when their institutions were in danger from these 
“storms.” But did the General Conference say so at the time? No: this 
would not have been good policy. But now, as the bishops inform them, 
the danger is nearly over, they admit their former hazardous condition 
that they may show the strength of their institutions in out-riding ‘‘the 
storm.” It has but “rooted them the more deeply in their affections.’ 
When a favorite child has been in danger, he is naturally loved better 
than before. But as the General Conference formerly loved this child so 
well, as to sanction and confirm all the expulsions of Baltimore for its 
sake, if it is now ‘‘more deeply rooted in their affections than ever,”’ 
who can comprehend the force of their present attachment! 

‘‘Aroused,”’ they say, “by an attack which threatened the integrity of 
those institutions, we carefully re-examined them, and, having satisfied 
ourselves of their correctness and utility, we, with our whole charge, 
have embraced them the more firmly.” Here they testify, not only for 
themselves, but for their ‘“‘whole charge.” ‘They say they have ‘‘care- 
fully re-examined them,’ and their people have ‘embraced them the 
more firmly.” Why did not this ‘whole charge’ examine and re-ex- 
amine the matter for themselves? Did they embrace the institutions the 
more firmly, upon the re-examination of the pastors? But the pastors 
testify that it was done by “‘their whole charge,” before they gave this 
pastoral information, that they had satished themselves of their correct- 
ness and utility. What was it which caused the whole body of the 
members to embrace this ‘‘economy” the ‘more firmly?’ Was it that 
they saw their clerical rulers in danger of Josing a part of their usurped 
authority, and were determined to crouch before them with an increasing 
and more abject servility? The General Conference bear witness for 
themselves, however, that their own augmented embrace of the institu- 
tions, was the result of a ‘‘careful re-examination.” If you ask the 
pope and conclave of Rome why they adhere to popery, they will tell 
you with great composure, that it is from careful reflection and enlight- 
ened piety. Such pretensions on the part of the General Conference, 
are alike empty, and are intended tu impose on an inconsiderate and 
credulous community. 

“Seldom has any enterprise resulted in a more coinplete failure,” they 
say, ‘than that in which a party, under the denomination of reformers, 
labored to change the economy of our church, or, failing of that pur- 
pose, to overturn the church itself.’’ That we labored to change their 
“economy, of acting by the authority of absolute bishops for life, and 
irresponsible itinerants, without any check or control in the body of the 
people, is admitted, but the public declaration of the General Confer- 
ence, that we “‘labored to overturn the church itself,’’ is an official false- 
hood, of a very slanderous character. We deny having ever labored for 
any such purpose; and we call upon the General Conference to sustain 
their charge by evidence, or otherwise to stand convicted of a public 
and official slander, perhaps without & parallel in all history." 

Will they say their meaning only is, that our labors had a tendency 
“to overturn the church?’ This salvo can have no plausibility, un- 
less they will prove that the Methodist E, Church cannot possibly exist 
without an absolute bishop, and an irresponsible General Conference, 


*The truth of this assertion is well known to all whd have attended to our con- 
troversy in its progress. ‘The original design of the name assumed by the Union 
Societies, was to show to all, on all occasions, and under all circumstances, that it 
was intended to effect a reform in the government of the Methodist E. Church, and 
to prevent secessions. Moreover, this design was pueren announced at the begin- 
ning;—it was declared as a fundamental object in the Union Societies’ constitutiun, 


and it was frequently reiterated in the publications made in the Mutual Rights. 
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composed exclusively of ministers elected solely by ministers, as her 
conclave. These alone are the principles of their government which 
we labored to have modified; and to say this was laboring to ‘‘overthrow 
the church,” is plainly to assume, that without their Episcopal and cleri- 
cal authority, it is impossible for the church to stand! Yet after all this, 
they can retire into their accustomed silence, when they are met by ar- 
guments which they cannot answer, or with charges from which they 
cannot clear themselves; in full confidertce that the thousands of “lay- 
brethren’”’ will nevertheless continue to vererate and support them as 
their ‘‘beloved pastors.”’ 

In ‘regard to the ‘complete failure” of our ‘‘enterprize,” it is true 
we failed to have our petition brought fairly before the General Confer- 
ence of 1828. They took care to produce this ‘‘failure,’’ by their pre- 
vious course of expulsions. We failed also, in our efforts to have the 
expelled ministers and members restored to the fellowship of the church. 
But in regard to the “enterprize” to organize a new community, the 
necessity of which they imposed upon us, and to produce a better form 
of church government, than Episcopal Methodism ever knew, in these 
matters there has been no failure. 

“Their seats in our church,” gontinue the pastors, ‘‘have been filled 
by occupants of a different and a better spirit.’’ That is, by such as 
agree to be silent, to dismiss all rational inquiry, and to leave the whole 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers of the church, to be managed 
by a self-constituted body of irresponsible ecclesiastics. Such “occu- 
pants’’ as these, they regard as being “of a different and a better spirit.”’ 
The community will no doubt spare us the indelicacy of urging the 
comparison which seems to be challenged in this declaration; but the 
truth of it, and the modesty of making any such allusion, we cheerfully 
submit to the good sense of the public to decide. 

‘‘We consider it as now placed beyond a question,” they add, ‘that 
our system of government is too highly appreciated by ourselves, as well 
as too firmly supported by the hand of Heaven, to be shaken by design- 
ing men.’ That is, we, the preachers, have the government in our own 
hanas, and it is “too highly appreciated by ourselves,’ for us to consent 
that it should ever be ‘‘shaken”’ out of our hands. We have a firm 
grasp upon it, and we think it “placed beyond a question,”’ that we have 
power and policy enough to hold it fast. 

‘‘Reformers,’’ that is, all who presume to question their claim to abso- 
lute power, they represent as “designing men.” This appellation is 
here used in a bad sense, as signifying men of intrigue, and of hidden 
schemes, totally differing from that which they openly profess and avow, 
as their governing design. And is it true, that the leaders in the cause 
of reform, were men of this deceitful and hypocritical character? What 
men upon earth were ever more open and candid, in stating the objects 
they had in view? That they had a deliberate design in what they were 
doing, and in this harmless sense, were “designing men,’” is admitted; 
but they were so far from using any cunning or concealment to hide their 
design, that they openly published it to the world. Their purpose was 
to convince the church that clerical power ought to be modified, and 
that representatives of the people ought to be introduced into the Gen- 
eral Conference. They labored to get up a respectable petition to the 
General Conference, and their design was to persuade the ministers to 
relinquish some of their over-grown power. But in this “enterprize’’ 
there was a “complete failure:’’ the pastors had the power too “deeply 
rooted in their affections’ and had too much confidence in their acute 
ability, to manage the unsuspecting members of their church, to think 
of relinquishing any part of it. 

Do they ask what is now our design? We answer; It is to use per- 
severing endeavours to the best of our ability, to impede the progress of 
ecclesiastical power, in its ominous and onward march, to the destruc- 
tion of civil and religious liberty. 

‘‘Let us labor,” say the Episcopal pastors, ‘to secure to ourselves the 
utmost possible benefit from these heaven-cherished institutions, and to 
extend those benefits to all with whom we have connexion, by convine- 
ing them that their tendency is to improve the character and condition 
of such as are subject to their influence.” First, ‘their correctness and 
utility’’—then they “are supported by the hand of Heaven’’—then ‘“‘Di- 
vinely supported’ —then ‘“‘heaven-cherished institutions’’—and finally, 
“their tendency is to improve the character and condition of such as are 
subject to their influence.’ Now as they say all this of those “institutions” 
which the reformers oppose, they evidently labor to make the impression 
on their “whole charge,” that those episcopal rules and regulations, of 
their own making, are either essentially identified with the gospel, or 
that they, independently of the gospel, are heaven-cherished, divinely 
supported, and efficient to improve the character and condition [that is, to 
save the souls) of such as are subject to their influence. What is this but 
Saying, come to our priesthood for absolution; and be “subject to their 
influence’ for divine acceptance, and eternal salvation! Such is the Pas- 


toral Address, of the General Conference, which, of itself, without any 
other document, shows the strong leaven of popery there is in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. This old leaven appears to be diffusing its in- 
fluence to a great extent, and to impede its progress we deem one of the 
most important duties of our Christian life. 

We believe thousands of Methodists are very pious, devoted Chris- 
tians; but as the best men on the earth were led inadvertently to contri- 
butesto the establishment of ecclesiastical power in former times, so it 
may be again; and when a confident appeal is made to the sanctity of 
the members, as a reply to all argument, and with a view to hush all in- 
quiry on the subject, this only proves the danger to be greater. 

The General Conference recommend with emphasis, ‘Our own Sun- 
day Schoo] Union’’—Our own Tract and Bible Societies,” and then add, 
‘We are not ignorant that we have been reproached with sectarian ex- 
clusiveness, in holding off from national religious charities; but we are 
little concerned at this. We are a sect of Christians, who honestly and 
conscientiously hold opinions, which we esteem of great importance, 
different from those which are held by most other Christian denomina- 
tions; and we believe it to be our duty, not only not to disguise or keep 
back these peculiar opinions, but to urge them constantly and emphati- 
cally upon all those, and especially the young, who are under our instruc- 
tion.’ From this we learn that they are unwilling to co-operate with 
other denominations on common Chrigtian ground, lest their own ‘“‘pe- 
culiar opinions” should not be ‘argod@bnstantly and emphatically upon 
all, and especially the young, who are under their instruction.’”’ The 
reasons they give for this course, are such as might be urged with equa! 
force by Mahometans. ‘Those men hold their peculiar opinions ‘“‘honest- 
ly and conscientiously;” they “esteem them of great importance;” and 
they “believe it to be their duty to urge them constantly and emphati- 
cally upon all those, and especially the young, who are under their in- 
struction.” The young mind is taken from the cradle; its passions are 
warped; its judgment biased; its hopes and fears excited; and it is care- 
fully initiated into all the blind and dogmatical firmness of a segtarian 
bigot. Protestant Christians of the present age, perceiving-the great 
evil of this matter, over all orders of men, propose to unite in benevo- 
lent effort, on the great principles of Christianity in which they agree, 
and leave the rising generation to judge for themselves, concerning sec- 
tarian differences, when they shall arrive at maturity. Episcopal Meth- 
odists object to this; or at least, are unwilling it should include them- 
selves. They say, emphatically, ‘‘We are a sect.’’ Yes, and they might 
have added, we possess more of the exclusive and sectarian spirit than 
any Protestant denomination in the U. States of America; and we bish- 
ops and members of the General Conference, are resolved that this spirit 
shall be perpetuated. 

Thousands of Episcopal Methodists, we believe, are sincere and amia- 
ble Christians; but they have never been taught, and seem never to have 
suspected, that there is any evil in sectarian bigotry. Many of them 
appear to hold it as being entirely consistent with perfect love! The 
roots of bitterness, of which they often speak, are anger, pride, covetous- 
ness, and such like; never suspecting, what is a sad reality, that partiali- 
ty and bigotry are roots of bitterness, more bitter, and poisonous, if pos- 
ble, than any of the rest. This sectarian spirit leads them greatly to 
magnify their own church, and to unchristian other people. They have 
been so long in the habit of believing Methodists are by far the most re- 
ligious people in the world, that no inconsiderable number of them are 
beginning to imbibe the fond opinion, that they are the only true Chris- 
tians upon earth; or at least, that theirs is the only true church. In this 
way thousands of pious men contributed to the establishment of Papal 
power in former ages; and we see manifest symptoms of the old eccle- 
siastical disease, and have but too much reason to apprehend, that the 
man of sin is struggling to take a second march through the plains of 
Christendom, under cover of another name and modification. 

Heaven, they say, cherishes their institutions. What is the proof? 
Why their bishops have been enabled to report an increase of @ hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. After their ministers and others have been 
busily employed to draw in members, by persuasion, policy, opposition 
meetings, sneering at Reformers, misrepresenting them, working upon the 
hopes of some by fair speeches, and upon the fears of others, by threat- 
ening them with the loss of their custom and influence,—the whole is at- 
tributed to the work of the Lord, as a demonstration that Methodist 
Episcopacy and itinerant supremacy, are ‘‘heaven-cherished institutions!” 
Does the Lord need so much human help, and of such a kind as this, in 
carrying on his work, and adding to his church daily such as shall be 
saved? They often insinuate, and sometimes say plainly, to inquirers 
after salvation, and especially to the young, that their eternal welfare 
will be greatly hazarded by joining the Methodist Protestant Church; 
and that it is necessary for penitents and young converts to join them, in 
order “to save their souls.’”’ Or, in other words, that out of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church there is no salvation! Now, if they have any 
thing to make the spiritual condition of the people safe, which we have 
not, it must be some peculiarity of Episcopal or irresponsible power; for 
in every thing else the two churches agree. Thus we see, they attribute 
a saving efficacy to their church government, and are laboring to make 
the impression as fast as they dare venture to go, that it constitutes a 
pale of security, into which all people must hastily come, in order ‘‘to 
save their souls!” After drawing in multitudes by these and similar 
stratagems, they joyfully set down and number their Israel, exultingly 
publish their vast acquisitions, -attribute the whole to the work of the 
Lord, and wish all eyes to behold the Almighty’s sanction upon their 
‘‘heaven-cherished institutions!” 

But some one may reply that we misrepresent the Pastoral Address 
of the General Conference, because it is therein said, ‘‘We should ever 
recollect that the end proposed in all these institutions is the salvation 
of men through scriptural holiness; and that in regard to any individual 
the end is lost unless he is made holy in this life, and thereby prepared 
to be an heir of life everlasting.” But if the Conference mean that 
‘‘these institutions’ are so essential to the end (scriptural holiness) that 
without them it cannot be attained, they plainly set up the claim of the 
church of Rome; if they do not, then it follows that scriptural holiness 
may be obtained in the Methodist P. Church, and consequently there is 
uo essential necessity for their Episcopal and aristocratical institutions. 

The Pastors earnestly recommend holiness; and regret that ‘‘a pro- 
Jession of it is rarely to be met with among us.” ‘They exhort the 
brethren to ‘throw off the reproach of inconsistency with which we are 
charged in regard to this matter. Only let all seek, with the same ardor 
to be made perfect if love, as they sought for the pardon of their sins, 
and soon will our class-meetings and love-feasts be cheered with the re- 
lation of the experiences of this higher character, as they now are with 
those which tell of justification and the new birth.” But will all “re- 
proach of inconsistency be thrown off,” by merely having many ‘‘pro- 

fessions,”’ and “relations of experience,” on the subject? May there 
not still be great “inconsistency” between the professions, and the life? 
Perhaps it would be well, the next time they exhort the brethren ‘‘to be 
made perfect in love,” to admonish them, that perfect love essentially 
implies the total destruction of all sectarian bigotry. That they sincere- 
ly desired the people to seek after true scriptural holiness, we do not 
doubt; but besides the value of the blessing itself, they are well aware 
how important it is to their cause, that the practice of making high pro- 
fessions of sanctification, should still be common in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. It will keep up the favorite impression, that a sanctity 
belongs to them, which is to be found in no other denomination. 

They go on to the end of the chapter, recommending a strictly secta- 
rian education of their children; and conclude, finally, ‘We must 
strengthen and draw close the ties that bind us together; we must pre- 
serve the~peculiar and distinctive features of our Christian character, 
(that our whole deportment may be as sectarian and Methodistical as 
possible] and we must act with concentrated force.” 

Such is the spirit of a grave Pastoral Address of the General Confer- 
ence of 1832. We could review it at greater length; but we do not 
deem such a course necessary,. We might expatiate, for instance, on their 
affected unwillingness to enter into what they call “national institutions,” 
and their pretended coricern for our civil and religious liberties. The truth 
is, they are opposed to an “amalgamation” of denominations, because 
they wish the Methodist Episcopal Church to swallow up all others. If 
this could be accomplished, their concern for our civil and religious liber- 
ties would soon be at an end. 

So also we might have called attention to the style of this Conference 
paper. It is indeed a little surpriging that such composition should have 
sued from a body composed of so many bishops, doctors of divinity, 
and collegiate professors. For example, we will quote the following 
sentence, without note-er comment:— Who of us that has known the 
joy of God’s salvation, that would not prefer that our children should 
be partakers in that joy, rather than that they should possess all that the 
world esteems good and great.” 

Without being more particular in reviewing this famous Address, 
which can be admired only by men of very superficial intelligence, we 
will repeat, in conclusion, our astonishment at the increasing eagerness 
of our opponents to representeour Cause as being on the wane, and to 


exhibit their own in exulting contrast. 


Their minions have been harping on this string with untiring 
perseverance, during thé last four years, at all points of the com- 
pass; the bishops carefully brought forward the same favorite theme, 
and placed it in the front of their Address, at the opening of the 
session; and to cap the climax, the whole Conference published a 
Pastoral Address, roundly affirming, that “seldom has any enter- 
prize resulted in a more complete failure,” while their own cause is 


om 


made to “flourish more vigorously than before.’’ They seem resolved 
to perpetuate such statements, in the face of incontrovertible facts; and 
if they do not moderate their zeal, the time is not distant, when their 
policy will overshoot its mark. The community will be convinced by 
living evidence, that their assertions are not to be depended on. ‘They 
descend to artful schemes, to prevent people from joining our church, 
and to allure them into their own; and then attribute the whole matter 
to the pure interposition of Almighty God, that they may represent Him 
as frowning upon our community, and smiling upon theirs! Their 
preachers sometimes come to our young members, and say, ‘Why did — 
you not join the church, instead of joining the Reformers? You would 
have better opportunity to save your souls with us; you would enjoy 
greater privileges.” Facts of this kind have come to our knowledge so 
often, that we are constrained to believe that many of their preachers 
would gladly make the impression, that their establishment constitutes 
‘THE CHURCH;”’ that those who are not of their communion are out or 
THE CHURCH;”’ and that no soul can be safe, in reference to its eter- 
nal welfare, but by being “In TUE CHURCH.” 


It is really surprising that sensible men amongst Episcopal Methodist — 


preachers do not feel the absurdity of such a course sufliciently to cause 
them to discountenance their weaker brethren, who are thus engaged in 
efforts to make their whole church ridiculous in the eyes of the world 
and of other Christian communities. Not long since, in the state of 
Maryland, a Romish priest affected towards the Methodist E. “‘Church’’ 
the self-same taunt, which some of their preachers have thrown at us. 
‘“‘Now,”’ said the priest to an individual,who had been awakened amongst 
the Methodists: ‘come, do right in this matter, be a real christian—join 
the “church,” and dont go to those little meetings.’’ With similar 
sneers have Methodist E. Preachers affected to treat our ordination also, 
as if they never knew, or had entirely forgotten,in what estimation theirs 
was, and is still held, by Protestant Episcopalians. 

Such priest-craft has been vastly successful over weak souls, in former 
ages; and it is secretly supposed that the same politic calculations may 
be made for the future. Numbers of uninformed people, without ques- 
tion, have been thus intimidated, and deterred from joining us, lest, if 
they did not go to the old side, they would not be in Tue cnurcn! 

When by these schemes, and others ofa like character,they have large 
accessions at any place, and*we are made to suffer loss, the cry is im- 
mediately raised—see the proof that ours are “hetwen-cherished institu- 
tions!” and behold the clear demonstration, that Providence is against 
them, and that all heaven frowns upon the Reformers! See how the 
Almighty makes us prosper! and how He brings the Reformers upon the 
wane! if a large body of ministerial rulers can still continue to ‘‘flou- 
trish” by such low intrigues, and to draw after them many thousands of 
free Americans, and that too in the heart of enlightened Christendom, 
we must deplore the tendency of human nature to sink into Papal de- 
gradation. But we are fixed and settled in the purpose, to impede the 
progress of this “tremendous” and ‘taccumulating power,’’ by the use 
of all proper and Christian measures; and we wish the community to 
decide, by a fair comparison of the two systems, who most deserve the 
appellation of ‘designing men,” the advocates of irresponsible power, 
or those of a free representative government. 

In endeatouring to fulfil the trust committed to us by our brethren, 
our attention has been chiefly confined, in accordance with their instruc- 
tions, and the nature of the subject under examination, to a defensive 
vindication of our motives and character as a religious community against 
the very unjust and iliberal imputations attempted to be fixed upon us, 
by the ‘‘Pastoral Address.” Accordingly, we have said but little about 
our own concerns, not thinking this the proper occasion to offer to the 
public any details of our own Ecclesiastical polity, or any exhibition of 
our doctrines and evangelical operations. But, for information on these 
points, we would, notwithstanding, respectfully refer to our printed con- 
stitution and discipline, aud to such plans of spiritual action and eflort, 
as our church, in common with other Christian communities, is engag- 
ed in on the great field of gospel labour; and in making the relerence, 
we feel satisfied that, upon such an examination, public opinion will 
freely accord to our institutions whatever value they are justly entitled 
to claim. Upon the subject of our character and standing for religious 
zeal and spirituality, we wholly forbear to speak—not from mere ‘‘volun- 
tary humility,” or an affected modesty in the case—but from a con- 
sciousness that such pretensions, whether in individuals or communities, 
must always be tested and settled by scriptural fruits; but that our church 
may ever “earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints,” and may constantly cherish and display the genuine spirit 
of the gospel, is truly our humble and most ardent prayer, for the Re- 
deemer’s sake. ASA SHINN, Chairman. 

Francis Waters, Secretary. 

Baltimore, July 28, 1832. 
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BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1832. 


The committee on the Review of the «“Pastor- 
ai Address,”’ desires us to request the Editors of 
the Methodist Correspondent to copy that article. 


CAMP MEETING. 

A camp-meeting will commence on Thurs- 
day, the 23d inst. in Dorchester county, Mary- 
land, six miles above Cambridge, immediately 
on the waters of Great Choptank river. Steam 
boats and other vessels will find an excellent 
harbor, and the encampment is only a short 
distance from the place of landing. The Bal- 
timore and Eastern Shore ministers, brethren, 
and friends, are particularly invited to attend. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


for the Methodist Protestant. 
ILLINOIS, 
Baltimore, August 1, 1832. 
Dear Brother,—I have just received a letter 
dated June 19, 1852, from brother Payton, the 


Superintendent of the Lilinois Circuit, in, which } 


I reside when at home; from which I herewith 
furnish an extract, wich I believe will be in- 
teresting to your readers. 
Your Brother in Christ, 
Cuantes Howanp. 

“Since I saw you, (June 1.) [ have organized 
another church. Our camp-meeting was attend- 
ed with the Divine blessing. There was a good 
work omens professors, and many were seeking 
religion. Our Episcopal! brethren attended and 
laboured with us in the meeting, commaned 
with us, and some of them assisted us in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s supper. 

“We have organized siz new churches this 
year. Our prospects are still encouraging, and 
through the Divine assistance, we continue to 
prosper. I have now two three days’ meetings, 
one two days’ meeting, and one camp-meeting 
to attend. The camp-meeting will commence 
on the Friday before the first Sabbath in August 
next. The harvest truly is great,but the labour- 
ers arefew. Oh! that the Lord would qualify and 
send forth more faithful labourers.” Amen. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
MARYLAND, | 
Near Hillsborough, July 27, 1832. 
Dear Brother,—Our camp-meeting is now 
over; and many have, and | trust will continue 
to have, cause to rejoice to all eternity, that they 
met onthe ground. The weather was most de- 
lightful. On the afternoon of the 19th, the day 
before the meeting began, we had a shower, 
which laid the dust, without making the ground 
uncomfortable. Early on Friday, the people be- 
gar toeucamp. About twenty tents were up 
efore evening. Two or three were put up on 
Saturday morning, making in the whole 22 or 
23. A great part of them were of a large size, 


equal to two of the tents at most camp meet- | 


ings. The exercises were commenced on Fri- 


day evening by brother T. Melvin. On Satur- 
day morning, brother J. Reese, opened the pub- 
lic exercise with a most delightful sermon—close, 
pointed, and eloquent. They were followed by 
brothers Pearson, Stockton, Hopper, Melvin, 
Bordley, and Heritage. On Sabbath, we had 
a large congregation, and although no rules 
were read from the stand, yet there was remark- 
ably good order. It was remarked by some of 
the most respectable men of the county, that in 
zeal they had never seen it surpassed. It is in- 
deed a fact, that such was the power attending 
the word preached, that many who were scarce- 
ly ever known to weep, wept, and stood and 
hung upon the preachers as if chained to the 
spot. I speak but the general opinion, when I 
say, that the influence of this meeting will be 
extensively felt. ,To say how many converts 
would exceed my ability; the accounts are va- 
rious, and some have been heard of since that 
we had not particularly observed during the 
meeting. Throughout the whole time a serious 
solemnity rested on the whole assembly; in the 
exercises, our Episcopal Methodist brethren par- 
took with true brotherly affection with few ex- 
ceptions. One Quaker gentleman attended the 
meeting constantly, and declared he had never 
witnessed such a camp, for, said he, there is 
union and the Spirit, among the people. In- 
deed, we hope that this is but the beginning of 
good days in the vicinity of Hillsborough. We 
pray thatevery camp may be better and better; 
and that the influence of divine grace may so 
influence the surrounding sects, that the church- 
es of Christ may not be seen to be divided as 
now. R. CuHampers. 


We hope to hear more, in detail, of this 
meeting. —Ed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
A PLEA FOR THE METHODIST P. CHURCH. 
(NO. 1.) 

Methodist Reformers, it is urged, are an un- 
sociable and contentious people. They seem 
resolved to perpetuate a controversy, which 
ought long since to have terminated; and thus 
they are bent upon keeping society in a ‘‘tur- 
moiul,’’ to a vast extent, and through an indefi- 
nite duration. Some of ourown members have 
joined in thas complaint, and have insisted, that 
when we obtained a constitution and discipline, 
all ground of controversy was at an end. Is 
not the hand of Joab in all this? Has not cleri- 
cal ingenuity been secretly at work upon our 
own people, to prevail on them to go over to 
the foe? 

What is controversy? Do the complainants 
mean personal contentions, angry declamation, 
and intentional misrepresentations of facts? It 
is high time, indeed that such controversy as 
this should be brought to an end, for it ought 
never to have had a beginning. But if, by con- 
troversy, we are to understand a man’s offering 
reasons or arguments for any opinion he may ad- 
vance, why should this be-terminated? If we 
are unwilling he should sustain his positions by 
argument, we wish, it seems, that those opinions 
should be founded solely on his authority, with- 
out any argument at all! He may tell us what 
he believes, but must be very careful not to sup- 
port it by controversy! Let us lay reasoning 
aside, and go back to the old claims of infalli- 
bility, as a substitute for all scripture and all ra- 


tional investigation! Surely our brethren, in 
the remonstrances we have lately witnessed, 


cannot mean this. What do they mean, then’ 
when they say it is time for the controversy to 
be brought to an end? Our Lord and Saviour 
carried on a spirited controversy with the Scribes 
and Pharisees; Paul defended the doctrines of 
Christianity by a course of rational and con- 
vincing argument; and this controversy has not 
been terminated, during the lapse of more than 
eighteen hundred years. Will our objectors in- 
sist, that it is now utterly wrong and improper 
for any man to speak or write in defence of the 
Christian religion, in any way of argument, be- 
cause it is high time for the controversy between 
Christians and Deists to be brought to a conclu- 
sion? If not, will they be so good as to tell us 
why rational erguments may not be offered upon 
other subjects also? We think their objection 
is exactly as solid, or rather, that it is as futile, 
in the one case as in the other. Have our 
brethren who object to a continuance of the 
discussion, any reasons to offer for their opin- 
ion? But if-they offer reasons, they condemn 
themselves; for this is to be engaged in contro- 
versy. It is to prove by argument, that argu- 
ment should be discontinued; which is hke 
quoting scripture, in proof that scripture ought 
not to be quoted. If they have a right to argue 
in favor of discontinuing the argument, we have 
a right to do the contrary; and if they wish us 
to abandon the investigation, merely because 
they tell us it is time to do so, without giving 
any proof of that opinion, it seems to follow 
that mere authority ought to silence all inquiry 
and intellectual discussion:—the very principle 
of Rome, against which we have been contend- 
ing from the beginning. 

But our brethren occasionally offer reasons 
why the controversy should be discontinued, 
some of which we will briefly examine: 

The first reason is, that such a continued con- 
troversy is @ waste of time. That it is so, to 
draw out the discussion to an unnecessary ex- 
tent, we admit. That the same constancy of in- 
vestigation is not now necessary, that was so in 
time past, is also admitted. But before the po- 
sition can be sustained, that all argument, on 
our ecclesiastical matter, ought entirely to cease, 
it must first be proved, that there is no necess- 
ty for its continuance, in any degree whatever. 
Have our objectors proved this? or do they wish 
us to take it upon their authority, without any 
proof? If they mean only that the argument is 
conducted injudiciously,—that it is introduced 
too frequently, or dwelt upon at too great length, 
let them say so; and not illogically conclude 
that because a good thing is improperly manag- 
ed, it ought therefore to be laid aside altogether. 
So far as the controversy may still be necessary, 
it is no waste of time to pursue it, so far as that 
necessity extegds. 

A second argument against continuing the 
controversy, 1s that the people are weary of it. 
What people are these? Are they reformers, 
anti-reformers, Or a species of mongrels, who are 
utterly at a loss to determine on what side they 
belong? If they are weary of the manner in 
which the-discussion is conducted, let them use 
measures to have that manner corrected, and not 
irrationally oppose a good thing, because it hap- 
pens to be abused in unskilful hands. If it be 
argument itself of which they are weary, pray 
what would they have as a substitute for it? Do 
they find a relish for ‘authority, and mere ipse 
dixit, in place of all rational evidence? If not, 
what is it which makes them weary? Do they 
wish all our meetings to be composed of pro- 
verbs, maxims, assertions, and exhortations, while 
every man must carefully avoid giving a reason 
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tor any of his opinions, lest he should be in 

volved in “controversy?” That a rational man 
should be weary of listening to reason, appears 
like a very great: paradox; and what else it is 
which causes people to be weary of the subject, 
is difficult to ascertain. Are they weary of at- 
tending to any additional prvofs, because they 
have examined the matter thoroughly, and are 
already sufficiently convinced? Then why not 
have a little patience, while the means of con- 
viction are carried to other people also? ‘They 
will only draw a general conclusion from par- 
ticular premises, by supposing the thousands of 
our Israel are oppressed with the argument, be- 
cause they are so themselves. Our friends in 
general, it is to be hoped, have a more correct 
taste, than to feel themselves weary of a paper, 
because it contains controversy, or which is the 
same thing, because its propositions are sup- 
ported by a course of rational evidence. For 
let it be carefully borne in mind, that if our ob- 
jectors mean any thing else, there is no manner 
of dispute between us. We fully agree with 
them, that all controversy should be discon- 
tinued, but that alone which consists of fair 
quotations of scripture, and a candid exhibition 
of reasonable evidence; and if they mean any 
thing else, let them state their views with pre- 
cision, whenever they exclaim against the con- 
tinuance of the controversy. 

A third, is, that the object for which the dis- 
cussion was begun, is accomplished: we have 
become a distinct people, and have a constitu- 
tion and book of discipline. But the object for 
which we began the investigation, was to con- 
vince the community that there is great danger 
in despotic principles, and thereby to impede 
the progress of irresponsible power in the church. 
Has this object been sufficiently accomplished? 
And suppose it had been our original design to 
form an independent community under a new 
discipline, which it was not, must the new gov- 
ernment, when once formed, never after be sup- 
ported by argument? As well might we say the 
constitution of the United States, from the time 
of its formation, ought never to be defended; or 
that Christians, because they have a Bible, 
should never vindicate their religion in a course 
of controversy, against any order of assailants 
whatever. 

A fourth argument urged against us, is, that 
as our opponents have discontinued the contro- 
versy, therefore we ought to do the same. They 
have, it is true, discontinued “The Itinerant;’’ 
and this may furnish a good reason why our 
course of investigation should not be as extend- 
ed and constant as formerly; but what shall we 
say of the Christian Advocate and Journal? Do 
its columns contain nothing like controversy, 
from the late General Conference? Yea, verily; 
our antagonists are meditating our entire over- 
throw, with as much zeal and determination as 
ever. They have varied their mode of attack; 
and we will do them the justice to say, they have 
done it with great ingenuity. We only plead 
for the privilege to meet them as necessity may 
require, in whatever way may be best calculated 
to defend and sustain our principles. But when 
our injudicious friends insist upon an unquali- 
fied discontinuance of the controversy, they in 
effect urge us to lay down our arms, and to sur- 
render at discretion. Surely none but insidious 
foes, or very mistaken friends, can persuade us 
to such a course as this. 

A fifth plea against us, is that we should close 
the discussion, because the subject is exhausted, 
and nothing more is possible, than a mere repe- 
tition of the same arguments. But an objector 


must have a very comprehensive view of the 
matter, before he can be certain that this is a 
correct conclusion. How does he know but 
that, if he can so far overcome his weariness, as 
to go on and read attentively, he may yet meet 
with -an argument entirely new, that has never 
before been advanced either in the Wesleyan 
Repository, or the Mutual Rights? Does he call 
for an instance of any new inode of conducting 
the investigation? Let him look at this very pa- 
per, as an instance of it, and ask himself where 
he has before met with a stated and regular dis- 
cussion of the question, whether the controversy 
ought to be discontinued? And this question, 
let him consider, involves a very important part 
of the subject; for on its decision, in a great 
measure, our future success depends. There 
may be other questions also, essentially connect- 
ed with our cause, which have not yet been fully 
examined. Old arguments, too, may be pre- 
sented in a new light; or by a judicious abridg- 
ment may be exhibited with increasing energy. 
And besides, a new attack from assailants, may 
require an additional vindication, even though 
there should be some repetition of furmer argu- 
ments. Let it be recollected, however, that we 
plead for no continuance of controversy, but so 
far as circumstances may render it necessary, to 
keep the ground we have gained, and to gain 
as much more as we can. We are far from 
wishing to beat the air, by any unnecessary ef- 
forts; but we are not quite willing that either 
cunning foes or inconsiderate friends, should 
entirely disarm our forces, by despoiling us of 
the use of a rational course of argument, under 
cover of the alarming word ‘‘controversy.” 

The last objection demanding our present no- 
tice, is, that church government is too trivial to 
require so much labor; and that%t ought to give 
place to the great interests of experimental and 
practical religion. To which we may reply, 
that were it admissible for us now to enter into 
the controversy, it might be shewn that this mat- 
ter, far from being of inconsiderable import, }s 
closely connected with civil and religious liber- 
ty, with mental and spiritual usefulness, with 
social happiness, and, in short, with the im- 
provement and well-being of man, and with the 
honor and authority of his great Creator. It is 
obvious, moreover, that the interests of experi- 
mental and practical religion, iustead of requir- 
ing the relinquishment of all rational evidence, 
are sustained by it, in all their extent, and in all 
their purity. The service required of man, isa 
reasonable service; and therefore it is so far from 
being injured, that it is illustrated, honored and 
supported, no less by reason than by revelation. 
The old notion, that goodness and holiness are 
subjects not to be reasoned upon, but to be sup- 
ported solely by authority and exhortation, is a 
delusion which ought to be hooted out of the 
Christian world. Mr. Law’s serious call to a 
devout and holy life, is one of the most contro- 
versial books in the English language: yet it is 
confined almost exclusively to experimental and 
practical religion. If reasuning, then, can be 
used jn defence of the most sacred duties of 
the Christian lite, why should it be represented 
as a carnal and evil thing, resorted to only by 
men who have little or no relish for experimen- 
tal devotion. This assumption is one of the 
old dregs of the Papacy, which ought to have 
no place in the Methodist Protestant Church, 
nor indeed, in any Protestant order of people 
in Christendom. 

Argument may yet be needed in our own 
community, to guard against certain delusions, 
which may be found to be hostile to some parts 


, of practical godliness. It may yet be found ne- 


cessary, to attack the ruinous advances of anar- 
chy: and as we claimed the privilege, while we 
were members of the old establishment, to 
pose by argument what we deemed errors in the 
church, it would be very inconsistent not to ac- 
knowledge the same right, in our own more 
liberal denomination. So that, even if all op- 
position from without should cease, it might 
nevertheless be indispensable to retain in the 
church, the just freedom of inquiry and rea- 
soning. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that ours 
is a cause which can only be supported by evi- 
dence; and as we resolve not to support it by 
resorting either to intimidation or intrigue, we 
ought to be excused in availing ourselves of the 
free use of argument. Therefore I have been 
led to believe, that this defence of the right and 
utility of controversy, ought to be included in 
a plea for the Methodist Protestant Church. 

A. SHINN. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ADDRESS TO PIOUS METHODISTS. 


Beloved Brethren,—By pious Methodists I 
mean that Christian community in Europe and 
America who embrace the sane gospel doctrines 
asa system of religious faith, and practise said 
doctrines by the same rules of holy living. This 
is Christianity believed, experienced, and prac- 
tised upon strictly gospel principles: and this is 
the only Methodism worth naming beneath the 
sun. It is true, the first bond of Methodism 
was still more simple than this definition allows. 
It was the spirit of the gospel evinced by inno- 
cency and usefulness of life, with out any re- 
gard tapvisible system or creed; and such it still 
purports to be by the terms of admission still 
in use among that people—namely, a desire “to 
be saved by grace, and to flee the wrath to 
come,”? manifested by holiness of life. ‘This 
primitive bond of Methodism is experimental 
Christianity, or love to God and man. But this 
coalescence of feeling has ripened into that co- 
alescence of sentiment, which is made visible 
in the same articles of faith, almost every .wheve 
in use among the porare culled Methodists, and 
into the same visible forms of practical piety.— 
The faith, experience, and piety, here implied, 
cowprise our allegiance to Christ as a christian 
people; and this allegiance is further manifest 
by the same simple aud zealous forms of public 
worship, private devotion, and ministerial rota- 
tion, called itineracy. Methodists of this dis- 
Cription are pious Methodists; and so far as Christ 
Is concerned they are one in Him. This one- 
ness of spirit, uniting to Christ, exemplified in 
innocency and usefulness of life, is the only 
Methodism worth naming on earth, as it is the 
only Methodism approved in Heaven. Metho- 
dists even of this description are, doubtless, di- 
vided into numerous visible communities, and 
what is still more to be lamented, they are oft- 
times placed in seemingly hostile attitudes to 
each other. This seeming hostility appears, in 
restricted communions, class-meetings, pulpit — 
services, and expulsions from visible fellowship; 
when the expelled are still one with us in Christ. 
When we are one in Christ, why should we not 
be one at his table, in his class, Be yrae is 
visible as well as invisible church? hy should 
pious Methodists, who are truly one in Christ, 
suffer themselves to be placed in an attitude of 
such seeming hostility and hate to each other? 
Why should they thus authorise sceptics to sey 


see how these Christians hate: What pious M 
odist has not bedewed his couch with tears on 
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this account? How often has his heart ached, on 
the high-way, in the house of God, in the pulpit, 
at the table of the Lord,in the closet, in the for- 
ests, in the fields; oh! who shall recite the sor- 
réws that have flowed from this source, the sor- 
rows of the aged, and of the young, of the par- 
ents, and of the children, of the ministry and 
of the people, cut off from communion with 
those, through whose instrumentality we were 
rescued from death and born to God,cut off from 
our children and parents in Chist? oh! how is 
Jesus wounded in the house of his friends? how 
is the work of the Lord hindered? the lame 
turned out of the way? the doubting confirmed 
in scepticism? and the sceptical stumbled more 
deeply into perdition? Where is this fearful re- 
sponsibility to fall? Is there a Searcher of hearts 
and tryer of the reins? and must we every one 
account unto God far every word, deed, secret 
thought, and thing? Lord! who of us shall abide 
thy coming! Brethren,- the responsibilities here 
incurred are heavier than a thousand mill stones. 
Must not some of us be ground into powder!— 
Should we not inquire Lord! is it 1? 

That pious Methodists, who are one in Christ, 
may be innocently classed in different visible 
fellowships for a time, perhaps for ‘life, we al- 
low: but that they should suffer themselves to 

ive even seeming sanction to hostility,hate, vio- 
ence, or persecution, is impossible, without in- 
curring horrible responsibilities. Fearful hos- 
tility, violence, or persecution, has occurred of 
late amongst Methodists to great extent in the 
United States, and in Europe. Pious Metho- 
dists could not be the actors; but have they not 
.been the seeming abettors? Have they not seen 
their fathers and brethren, who were one with 
them in Christ, excluded from their fellowship, 
class-rooms, communions, pulpits, oy atbitrary 
wert and have they not sustained by their fel- 
wship, funds, and influence, the men that exer- 
cised that arbitrary power, to the grief of their 
brethren, the Holy Spirit, and the injury of the 
cause of Christ. Have they not seen that pow- 
er first satiate its fury by the expulsion of the 
best men in this country, and because pious 
Methodists would bear it, have they not seen 
that same power rise from its banquet of sorrow, 
sit down in the general conference chair, dip its 
pen in the tears of Christ’s own children, to 
write out the eulogy of its triumph over the 
rights of your brethren, and of yourselves? Has 
not that reckless power, in that very same ad- 
dress, presumed to number you under the name 
“our charge,” with the blind, unfeeling pageants 
of its supposed victory, over the equal rights of 
Christ’s free citizens, yourselves and your breth- 
ren; to reiterate the offense of your injured 
brethren, is but to insult your patience. Have 
you not seen that power sustain itself by schemes 
of operation, not surpassed in the political ca- 
bals of this country? Why does it enact statutes 
on slavery, and print them from year to year, 
which it never attempts to enforce? Why does 
it theorise respecting educating slaves, carrying 
them to meeting on regular days, sending co- 
lored men oncircuits,&c. and never once through 
all the South, so faras I can learn, attempt to 
enforce these statutes? It frowns with the North, 
and smiles with the South,on the same principle: 
It is a Satyr which blows hot or cold. Should 
not honest men call upon it to expunge the sta- 
tutes, or enforce them? Can pious Methodists 
be abettors of such duplicity? 

Had that power which speaketh the great 
swelling pomp of that address laid before its 
boasted and, as it saith, pliant or “embracing” 
charge, the question at issue; simply, whether 
the Methodist people would have a liberal or 


despotic government; had they made all the peo- 
ple acquainted fairly with the merits of this ques- 
tion and taken the vote; and had the people de- 
cided in favor of despotism, the address would 
have been legitimate and true. But after every 
attempt in every possible way not only to stifle 
investigation, but to terrify the timid, to flatter 
the wavering, and to exterminate by persecu- 
tion and expulsion, the determined in favor of 
freedom, is not that address one of the most 
presuming, and probably untrue documents, that 
ever appeared? I urge the question, and let it be 
remembered that I address, not that power nor 
its blinded minions; (no; shall | ask the Anacon- 
da whether it would live, or should [ command 
blind men to see;) but pious Methodists, chris- 
tian men and women, I ask you, and may the 
Searcher of heartsaid you in the reply, does that 
address tell the truth, so far as you are concern- 
ed? After the unhallowed acts of that arbitrary 
power for the last eight years, after its sacrile- 


gious expulsions and persecutions, after its in-- 


terdicted communions and pulpits,notwithstand- 
ing all its self-examination, self-commendation, 
and self-exultation, do you admire it more, and 
more firmly embrace it? It is impossible.— 
Pious American Methodists cannot know it and 
love it. After that power has expelled and per- 
secuted the best of christians and christian min- 
isters; after it has expelled from pulpits the most 
able and useful ministers of the sanctuary; after 
it has sustained itself by a system of duplicity; 
after all this, can pious Methodists know it and 
love it? Ifso, then indeed Christ and Belial em- 
brace each other, and light and darkness kiss.— 
But after all that is forcible in argument, or sa- 
cred in truth, will you tell us that your hands are 
clean from this cruelty, violence, and wrong?— 
Can you say, that you have not sided with our 
assailants and seen us suffer wrong? Do not en- 
lightened statesmen and christians number you 
with oppressors? Will not your example incline 
your descendants to be the adherents of a priest- 
ly despotism? If by your fellowship, your for- 
tune, or your influence, you should give success 
to cruelty, or honour to oppression, what ac- 
count will you render to your God or country? 
will you say; that you were feeble and could not 
prevail? Is not yourGod mighty,and your coun- 
iry free? Will you say, that you are poor? isany 
free man poor in a country like this; and is not 
the earth the Lord’s and the fullness therecf?— 
Will you say you are aged? your example is 
worth the more if you be honorable, therefore 
be careful how you bequeath it. Are you young? 
the young are the future hopes of this country, 
never give the pride of your strength to a ghost- 
ly power, so clearly inimical to the permanent 
interests of christianity and your country. That 
high-toned, aristocratic General Conference Ad- 
dress, says, substantially, to every lover of reli- 
gius liberty, within her boasted charge, let us 
go hence, let us go hence. Can you linger 
longer,brethren, after seeing yourselves not only 
bereft of franchise, as christians, but claimed as 
the heritage of oppression? “Our Charge,’— 
“we, with our charge.’ Brethren, come out of 
her; tarry no longer; break the spell of her en- 
chantment; your country and your religion say 
alike, be free! You are in a country which ena- 
bles you to say as yet to this self-created, insi- 
dious power, be still! and it must cower down. 
But should you still connive at, or contribute 
to its growth; will you not inflict a curse upon 
church and country? | 
With whatever affected contempt unamena- 
ble‘power, or its cringing ‘“‘embracing” minions, 
may treat this and the former numbers on the 


same subject; however reckless they may be of 
evidence, truth, principle, and conscience, un- 
less Christianity be a dream, and a future judg- 
ment a bugbear, for all this God will soon bring 
them to a fearfnl account. For such we can 
only pray the Good Spirit to sever Ephraim from 
his Idols, before it ts too late. But with you, 
pious Methodist brethren, we will still expostu- 
late. Will you tell us, you feel not the oppres- 
sion of which we complain? That your ease, 
honor, accommodation, interest, aflluence, rela- 
tions, age, &vc. say, remain where youare? Ah! 
yes, the hand of violence may rather sooth than 
oppress you, while you rather sanction than op- 
pose its partial policy or persecuting craft. But 
have you no sympathies for those who suffer for 
the truth, who are expelled and persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake? Ifbrotherly christian equal- 
ity is wrong, leave its advocates to suffer,rather 
join their persecutors in the work of extermi- 
nation, and scout christian freecom from its na- 
tive home, the !and of your fathers, and chant 
Amen, to its funeral elogy, pronounced in the 
late General Conference Address, if your ease, 
honour, interest, age, &c. (and about all this 
you may be deceived) are dearer to you, than 
truth, principle, Christ and heaven, sustain the 
power which is at war with truth, principle, 
Christ and heaven. But if not, rise in the ma- 
jesty of righteousness, make common cause with 
your brethren, who are contending manfully for 
the truth; and let the world, let heaven and 
earth, see in your holy, intelligent, example, an 
infallible andidote for clerical despotism, and a 
certain cure for the sacrilegious craft of the pas- 
toral address. On, brethren! on, our cause is 
glorious! 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


RELIGIOUS. 


|For the Methodist Protestant. 
A SABBATH OF 1831. 


‘‘Sweet is the day of sacred rest, 

No mortal cares disturb my breast. 
Oh may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound.” 


’Twas a Sabbath morning of unusual bright- 
ness and beauty. ‘The sun had arisen in cloud- 
less majesty and was gloriously careering along 
the azure sky. No disfiguring cloud marrea the 
loveliness of the scene. All was stainless pur- 
ity and prevailing peace. No murmurs saluted 
the listening ear but those of artless innocence. 
The bacchanalian revelry, and the vulgar low- 
born laugh were unheard. The feathery choir,in 
guiltless glee, were piping their merry songs in 
adoration to their Creator, while the lowing 
herd, at distance seen, browsed silently in the 
sweet-scented meadow. All nature assumed her 
richest livery, and seemed to mock the magni- 
ficence of art. The leaf-laden woodlands with 
its luxuriant foliage and shady retreats—the ver- 
dant valley clothed in the gorgeous garniture of 
golden Summer,—the purling streams discours- 
ing softest music, and the invigorating gale, 
fraught with freshness, fragrance, and health, 
appeared to vie with each other in lovely ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the All-creative, the 
All-protective, and the All-powerful I AM.— 
Kach,in intelligible language,chaunted the good- 
ness of the Eternal, and bore irrefragable testi- 
mony to His all-embracing munificence, and unle 
versal regard. 


With what resistless energy is man, under 


such a pleasing variety of circumstances, com- 
pelled to acknowledge himself an only and a 
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striking specimen of monstrous unthankfulness— 
a solitary ingrate amid all the universe of God, 
While indulging these serious and affecting con- 
templations, the solemn chimes of the church 
bell swelled slowly along the welkin, inviting 
with impressive earnestness, thankless mortals 
to the sanctuary of the Most High. Hastening 
to mingle with the eager crowd | was soon ush- 
ered into St. John’s and pleasantly seated. An 
immense audience had convened. Stillness and 
almost breathless attention reigned predomi- 
nant. These circumstances conspired to con- 
vince my mind of the extraordinary nature of 
the occasion, Something unusually entertain- 
ing was about to transpire. Why this deep-felt 
anxiety imprinted legibly upon the countenances 
of the assembly? Why all this shining array of 
wealth, of talent, and of beauty? The reason 
was soon and palpably apparent upon the wish- 
ed for entrance of the minister of the gospel.— 
He was young and handsome. The dloom of 
youth, tho’ not. distant from the maturity of 
manhood, still sat upon his cheek. His approach 
to the sacred desk was unfeignedly reverent. — 
‘There was a general spirit of sympathy diffused 
throughout the congregation, as he feebly raised 
his fading voice in fervent aspirations to the 
throne of Grace. There was amid all its tremu- 
lousness,a pervading solemnity and grave sweet- 
ness that disposed the soul to holy meditation. 
After a most earnest and feeling prayer, which 
infused a sacred serenity through our bosoms, 
the youthful messenger of heaven arose. 


So vitally interesting was the occasion, that 
the text is still vividly alive to memory: ‘Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God.’ With 
uncommon clearness he arranged his discourse, 
and with conclusive satisfactoriness did he sus- 
tain by eloquent argumentation his several pro- 
positions. At first his voice was~ sepulchral 
and deeply solemn. By degrees his pious heart 
became animated, and his modulation more full, 
forcible and harmonious. His ideas were as- 
tonishingly lucid and manifestly original. Ap- 
proaching the sublime subject of immortality, 
with all the rapt enthusiasm of a delighted vo- 
tary, his eye, which Chalmers-like was usually 
of acalm, placid, and amiable expregsion, now 
sparkled with the intense lustre of an angel’s 
glance, his sentiment assumed the purity of an 
angel’s mind, and his diction partook the un- 
broken symphony of an angel’s annunciation.— 
His ardent and inflamed soul, glowing with holy 
desire for the celestial beatitudes he was so beau- 
tilully and inimitably descanting, seemed @s if 
borne resistlessly heaven-ward upon the sky- 
wending volumes of his inspired eloquence. 
The effect is indescribable, One unanimous and 
agitating emotion of rapture thrilled the sur- 
prised and exulting auditors with electric ve- 
locity and instantaneousness. ‘The wrinkled 
visage of hoary age brightened at the matchless 
representation of unfading youth, and appar- 
ently long’d for its departure from the insipid 
scenes of sorrow-stricken mortality. ‘The full- 
blown countenance of sedate manhood beamed 
brilliantly forth with distiact evidences of heart- 
felt admiration, And the blooming features of 
love-sweet adolescence, though emblematic of 
gaiety and delight, wore a more sacred loveli- 
ness, and a fresher hue. 


I was apprehensive at the moment, cf a fai- 
lure on the part of the youthful orator, in his re- 
turn from the exalted regions, which he was so 
successfully exploring, to the dry plain of the- 
ological argument. It was, however, only anoth- 
er remarkable instance of his wonderful wisdom 


and intellectual power. His descent was as 
graceful as his ascent was sublime. It was as 
stately, commanding, and majestic as the swoop 
of the eagle from his mountain cliff. Adhering 
systematically to his stated propositions, he ad- 
duced with great facility a series of masterly 
arguments, occasionally aptly and felicitously 
interspersing flowers of the chastest complex- 
ion, and touches of the most captivating and 
thrilling sweetness. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion convincing the impenitent, and confirming 
the faith of wavering believers. To the litera- 
ry epicure, the disquisition was a mental feast, 
to the humble christian a fruitful source of edi- 
fication. He took his seat amid the silent tho’ 
enthusiastic acclamations of grateful and ap- 
plauding hearts. Soon the rejoicing multitude 
dispersed, and the interesting speaker, passing 
by me, gave mournful symptoms of a fast com- 
ing dissolution, from the extreme debility of 
his exhausted frame, and the consumptive and 
hectic pallor of his cheek. How melancholy 
and bitter the reflection! Surely, thought I, it is 
too true, as I often read in books, that the most 
refined talent and the utmost purity of soul can- 
not elude the wide embrace of the destroyer. — 
Too soon will sincere and sorrowful survivors 
hang the pensive head, and shed the bitter tear 
over the last lowly resting place of this delight- 
ful and talented youth. 


‘‘Now through the west, where sinks the crimson ray, 
Meek twilight slowly sails,and waves her banners gray.” 


’Twas the sober evening of the same sacred 
day. The distant blue hills, as their tall sha- 
dows rose darkling up the eastern sky, became 
gradually more undefined as they were wrapped 
in the mantle of duskiness. ‘The cloud-pierc- 
ing spires had reflected the last lone beam of the 
retiring sun. Unusually soon the streets of this 
moral metropolis were alive with the hasty tread 
of the church-going people. Impelled by eager 
curiosity, I repaired to a particular sanctuary 
to witness the elocuence of a meritorious and 
distinguished divine of the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church. The capacious house was brilliantly 
illuminated, and crowded with individuals of 
almost every condition and rank. ‘The modest 
matron, fe the blushing maid, the hoary sire 
and his gallant sons, were awaiting in anxious 
expectation, the arrival of the preacher. Im- 


stir and side-long whisper announced his en- 
trance. Infected by the prevailing mania, | 
also looked and observed a reverend gentleman 
ascending the pulpit, apparently feeble and del- 
icately a necessarily imperfect 
examination, | adjudged him a station in the 
path of life some few years in advance of the 
aforementioned minister. His prayer was one 
of tedious length, nevertheless of feeling earn- 
estness. After an anthem of inspiring sweet- 
ness, the gifted orator arose. His utterance was 
extremely low, though clear, and occasionally 
drawling. ‘The text was the following, ‘The 
fashion of this world passeth away?’ His intro- 
duction was uselessly long, yet evincing wise 
caution lest stubborn, witless infidelity should 
willingly misunderstand his statements, and 
‘make an unreasonable and horrible perversion of 
his different positions. After a careful and well 
adjusted arrangement of his various topics, and 
repeated solicitations for the fixed attention of 
of the assembly towards some of a particular 
character, he undertook a systematic discussion. 
The performance was ingenious, philosophical, 
and eloquent. His gesticulation at all times 
was Strikingly gracetul. The discourse, not- 


withstanding its’ distinguishing characteristic, 


mediately they were gratified. The uncourteous | . 
yey ; ‘unravelling the mystic subtleties of vain un- 


‘christian philosophy: the other in kindling the 


— 


was decidedly Aristotelian, and frequently fur- 
nished indisputable testimony of a classical 
mind, and an intellect of comprehensive grasp. 
Frequently, too, he generously bestowed flowers 
of light, attractive literature; and in many In- 
stances, there were poetic sentiment, elevated 
idea, and powerful animation. The contrast be- 
tween his accents when calmly, closely and de- 
liberately reasoning, and when sportively in- 
dulging the wanderings of his ardent imagina- 
tion, was confessedly wonderful. In the latter 
instance, it assumed the most touching and ex- 
quisite sensibility, and when contrasted with 
the former, was not unlike the soft aerial music 
of the spheres, heard in connexion with the dis- 
cordant babbling of the pebbly brook. When 
concluding his irrefutable scientific remarks 
with reference to the shallow-witted objec- 
tions of the French visionary sceptics, as a mo- 
mentary relaxation for his ripchparey mind, 
unfolding the eagle-wings of his splendid fancy 
he soared aloft into the empyrean of amazing 
sublimity. Universal satisfaction was manifest 
in the radiant countenances of his transported 
audience. 


Succeeding reflection upon the two specimens 
of ecclesiastical elocution, of which I had hap- 
pily been a delighted witness, induced a com- 
parison between the two talented individuals, 
which eventuated in the ensuing determination. 
The latter was undoubtedly the more dextrous 
debater: the former, the more polished scholar. 
The one principally shdesena the judgment: 
the other, in felicitous combination with this, 
made frequent, powerful, and pathetic appeals 
to the passions. ‘The one secured successfully 
our respect: the other insensibly ensnared our 
warmest affections. ‘The language of the one 
was simple and unaffected: of the other, more 
rhetorical, and sparkling with all the graces of 
imagery. ‘The one was too y attach- 
ed to technicalities: the othe?, prudently favor- 
able to universalities. The one cast a hasty, 
passionless glance at the green glories of the 
vernal landscape, and the twinkling fires of the 
star-lit canopy: the other relished these beau- 
ties with all the devotional fervour and doating 
fondness of a poetical amateur. The eloquence 
of the one was erratic and meteor-like: of the 
other, more equable and steady in its warmth, 
intensity and splendour. The one exulted in 


flame of holiness, and swelling the soul with the 
glow of devotion. ‘The one proved himself to 


‘be a wary and appropriate sentinel to guard the 
outposts of christianity, and contravene the wily 
‘machinations of the lurking foe: the other man- 


ifested a fitness, which is perhaps the more es- 
sential qualification, to fan into lively existence 
the spiritual! fire within the inner camp. 


Though actuated by curiosity in my atten- 
dance upon religious worship in the latter part 
of the day, still in each instance, I trust the ac- 
quired permanent edification was paramount to 
the momentary enjoyment, and that [I madea 
Subbath-day’s journey towards the realms of 
rest. Be this, however, as it may, my mind be- 
came thoroughly impressed with the beliet of the 
transcendent talents of these clerical person- 
ages, and felt fully confident that any recognis- 
ed church now within the wide compass of chris- 
tendom would joyfully congratulate itself upon 
the accession of such invaluable divines, being, 
as they undeniably are, peculiar and prominent 
effulgencies in the lofty heavens of theological 
oratory. 


Baltimore, July 26, 1832. 
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POETRY. 


From the Journal and Telegraph. 
THE ANGEL OF THE PESTILENCE. 


His wings are fluttering in the blast, 
His way is o’er the wave; 

How many thousands where he pass’d, 
Are sleeping in the grave. 


Could beauty stay the avenger’s arm, 
Or turn his dart aside’ 

Ah! no; she heard the dread alarm, 
Then sickened, sunk, and died. 


Could wealth or honor stay his wrath, 
Or hedge the conqueror’s way? 

Ah! no; their votaries strew his path; 
He knew of no delay, 


Could youth, with all its eloquence, 
Its longings after life, 

Stand for a moment in defence, 
Against the mortal strife? 


Could manhood’s strength, or sapient age, 
Or learning’s boasted skill, 

A moment stay his deadly rage, 
Or turn aside his will? 


Ah! no; in many a mouldering heap, 
Unsepulchred they lie, 

How few were left for friends to weep, 
Or left, but wished to die! 


Avenging spirit! hast thou come 
Upon my native land, 

Say, art thou hov’ring round my home 
With sirong, uplifted hand? 


*Tis not for me to tell thee where 
To aim thy skilful dart; 

’Tis not to thee I raise my prayer, 
To save a trembling heart. 


No! I will rest in God alone, 
For he hath marked thy path, 

A humble prayer may reach his throne, 
And turn aside his wrath. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Hast thou sounded the depth of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be? 

Hast thou measured the height of Heaven above? 
Then mayest thou mete out a mother’s love. 


Hast thou talked with the blessed, of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son’ 
Hast thou witnessed the angel’s bright employ? 
Then mayest thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


Evening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry? 

The bee for herself hath gathered and toil’d, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller Thought afar. 
From oe to pole, and from star to star? 

Thou hast—but on ocean, earth, or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand, inspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling, pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye, 


And ever since earth began, that look 

Has been to the wise, an open book, 

To win them back from the lore they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 


There are teachings on earth, and sky and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare! 

But louder than the voice beneath , above, 
He is heard to speak through a mother’s love. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
PORTRAITURE OF A LOCAL PREACHER. 


Mr. Editor —We have undertaken to delineate the 
portraiture of a ‘‘Local Preacher.” At first sight this 
would appear to be a difficult task, as there is nothing 
in all the ecclesiastical world that affords a resemblance, 
for the subject is perfectly anomalous; yet, this irregu- 
larity of feature is a favourable circumstance, for by 
presenting a strong outline, or rather, a deeply indent- 
ed contour, a likeness is the more readily obtained. It 
is an axiom with painters, that contrast is almost as es- 
sential to a good picture as the just distribution of light 
and shadow. Hence, in well managed pieces, we ob- 
serve a variety of form, character and expression. A 
diminutive or deformed figure is generally put in con- 
trast with one of ample size and just proportions. A 
menial, with abject mien, and downcast eyes, is oppos- 
ed to a free man, whose forehead is lifted toward the 
blue arch of heaven, and whose manly step indicates 
conscious freedom. A youthful countenance, glowing 
with ruddy health, is opposed to one shrivelled with 
age and blanched by time. The lineaments indicative of 
high intellectual intelligence and moral worth, are plac- 
ed in contravention with those of stupidity and vice — 
We purpose to avail ourselves of this part of the paint- 
er’s art and describe our subject by contrasting it with 
another; namely, an unstationed minister of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. We shall retain the name, 
“Local Preacher” throughout, because of its universal 
acceptation, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as in- 
cluding Local Deacons and Elders.. And we shall also 
admit both, (the Local Preacher and the Unstationed 
Minister) to be, equally pious, learned, laborious and 
able ministers of the gospel of Christ. 

First line. —The “Local Preacher’”’ is not represented 
in the general conference of his church, in any form or 
shape whatever. The unstationed minister is fully and 
fairly represented in the general conference of his 


church. The ‘‘Local: Preacher” is not eligible to a. 


seat in the general conference,the rule making depart- 
ment of hischurch. The unstationed minister is equal. 
ly eligible to a seat in the general conference of his 
church with any other minister or member 

Second line.—The “Local Preacher’’ is not represent- 
ed inthe annual conference of his church; but the un- 
stationed minister is represented in the annual confer- 
ence of his district. The “Local Preacher’’ is not eli- 
gible to a seat in the annual conference of his church, 
and if he happen, by courtesy or otherwise, tu be in the 
conference room when the character of an itinerant is 
about to be examined, he isdirected to withdraw. The 
unstationed minister is eligible to a seat in the annual 
conference of his church, and if he should be present 
merely us a spectator, he is permitted to remain and 
hear and see all that transpires. 

Third line—The ‘Local Preacher” is always out 
numbered in the quarterly conference by the itinerant 
preachers, officers, and class leaders; but the unstation- 
ed minister, if out numbered by class leaders in the 
quarterly conference, has the consolation to know that 
they are the legitimate representatives of the classes, 
and the satisfaction to feel, that, if out voted on any 
ore itis by a majority of the representatives of 
the people, and not by the organs of despotism. 

Fourth line. —The “Local Preacher”’ is totally devoid 
of authority to execute discipline. The unstationed 
minister is clothed with authority to execute discipline. 
He has not only power to receive members on prova- 
tion, to raise societies, &c., but he is eligible to act as 
the executive officer on the trial of any minister, the 
superintendant not excepted. 

Fifth line. —The “Local Preacher,” in the event of 
an accusation, is tried by a travelling preachers’ jury— 
has no right of challenge—has no specified time given, 
in which to get ready for trial—and if he appeal from 
the decision of the travelling preachers’ committee, it 
must of necessity be the travelling preachers’ officers, 
the members of the quarterly conference. The unsta- 
tioned minister in the event of an accusation, is furnish- 
ed by the proper authorities with a copy of the charges 
and specifications, at least twenty days before the time’ 
appointed for the trial—has the right of challenge—the 
privilege of examining witnesses at the time of trial,of 
making his defence in person or by representative; and, 
if he appeal from the decision of the committee, it is to 
the representatives ofall the churches within the bounds 
of the district, in annual conference assembled. 

Sixth line..—The ‘Local Preacher” has no security 
for his fair character and good name. The liberty of 
speech and of the press is denied him; for if he be suf- 
ficiently daring to point out the despotic features o his 


church government and their ruinous tendencies, he 
may be arrested, subjected toa mock trial, and excom- 
municated as having “inveighed against the discipline,” 
and “spoken evil of ministers” who framed the gov- 
ernment. The unstationed minister is secured by the 
constitution of his church in “the inalienable right to 
private judgment, in matters of religion; and an equal 
right to express his opinion in any way which will not 
violate the laws of God,or the rights of his fellow men.” 
Thus, Mr. Editor, we have attempted the portraiture 
of a‘‘Local Preacher.”” We think the likeness will be 
instantly recognized by the family, although the picture 
is only in outline. Should they or their acquaintances, 
however, conceive any line in the drawing to be too 
straight, or too crooked, or too much inverted, and can 
convince us of the error, we will very cheerfully make 
the correction. Inthe mean time, if our ordinary avo- 
cations permit, we wll prepare for you a sketch of a 
Methodist Episcopal Travelling Preacher. 
Yours, Amicvrs. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


The Publisher having collected the business letters 
from January, 1831, to July, 1852, is vow going leisure- 
ly over them, as time permits. Owing to the pressure 
of business, and the want of funds, the procurement of 
which occupies much attention, he finds that several 
letters, to which replies were expected, were left un- 
answered. The peculiarity of his situation was such, 
as prevented his fulfilling the wishes of some of the 
writers, which he much regrets. Such as seem to re- 
quire an answer at this date, will meet replies in order, 
according to priority of date. 

Our Agents will please refund any postage paid for 
letters from the publisher, where payment had been 
previously made,and Charge the same to him—also,any 
that hereafter may be sent under similar circumstances, 
and it shall be refunded. 

In the next number, the publisher intends to ac- 
knowledge the names of such brethren and friends, as 
have interested themselves personally in furthering the 
interests of this paper, either by obtaining subscribers, 
or collecting and forwarding payments for others—in 
another number the names of such brethren and friends 
as have promoted the sale of books will be given—and 
in another, the names of contributors to the columns of 
this paper. Any omissions, and no doubt there will be 
a few, will be promptly supplied. The wish to award 
to each his just proportion is good—but to perform it 
perfectly is the desideratum. For the present, he 
would say cheerfully and thankfully, that some have 
done most admirably. May the number of such in- 
crease daily! Why should it not? 


Remittances received on account of this paper, since the 
30th number, viz: 


By William Griffin, for W. Lavinder, W. S. Fears, 
Lewellen Morgan, James Mann, and Eli McCants. Jes- 
se Mercer. By James Williams, for R. Warren. By 
A. G. Brewer, for Z. Williams, and Mrs. Eliza Jeffers. 
By George J. Smith, for Edward Riggs, William Ball, 
Jr. By N.N. Bort, for M. Lawrence, $1, and Seth 
Starr,$1. William Holliway, William H. Macon, Wilkins 
Smigh, James Essender. 


Remittances on account of First Volume, since the 30th 
- number, viz: 


Robert Hodges; Howell Myrick. 
Receipts for Books—gratefully recorded, since the 30th No. 


Samuel J. Harris, $5 00 
Wm. L. Chappell, per J. Chappell, 15 00 
Reisterstown Circuit, 
James Williams, 2 50 
A. G. Brewer, 5 00 
William Collier, 7 00 
Frederick Stier, 10 00 
Moses Scott, © 20 00 
Reddick Horn, 20 00 


Letiers Received since the 30th number. 


Jesse Mercer, W. W. Hill, (2) L. R. Reese, (2) P. 
Parker, Reddick Horn, Wm. S. Stockton, Zenas Covel, 
William Griffin, Aaron G. Brewer, David Ayres, Geo. 
Smith, George Thomas, James Williams, D. & C. Lan- 
dreth, Eli Henkle, J. B. Goodenough, Arthur Smith, 
R. Blount, J. M. Jennings, W. H. Wills, Frederick 
Stier, J. P. Webb, R. Chambers, Samuel Wood & Sons, 
Moses Scott, Riddle, Forsyth & Co, John French, R. 
Montross, S. McKillem, W. Smith, Robert Hodges, Ol- 


cott White, Tildon Victor, Skellem and Severn, S, L. 
Raleigh. 
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